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days to Tangalla, where the prison is. You must
ask at the prison. They can tell you."
Punchi Menika left the vederala in silence. She
walked away very slowly to the hut; the conviction
had come to her at once that she must go to the
prison. The thought of the journey alone into an
unknown world frightened her; but she felt that
she must go, that she could not bear any longer
this waiting in doubt in the village. She made some
cakes of kurakkan, tied them up in a handkerchief^
together with some uncooked grain which the vil-
lagers gave her when they heard of her intended
journey, and started next day for Kamburupitiya.
The first part of her journey, the track to Kam-
burupitiya, she knew well. She had, too, no fear,
as other women have, of being alone in the jungle.
It was when she turned west along the main road
to Tangalla that her real troubles began. She felt
lost and terribly alone on the straight, white, dusty
road. The great clumsy bullock carts, laden with
salt or paddy, perpetually rumbled by her; the
carters she knew were bad men, terrible tales were
told about them in the villages. The life of the road
frightened her far more than the silence and soli-
tude of the jungle. That she understood: she be-
longed to it. But the stream of passers-by upon
the road, the unknown faces and the eyes that